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CORRECTIONS FOR BRIGHT IDEAS 


Page 5.—Read SLIMY Sponges. 
Page 21.—Tops for VASES. 


Page 49.—(1) Just MAYONAISE, omit other words. 
(2) Two tablespoons vinegar. 


Page 58.—In marmalade use 1s CUPS sugar. 
Page 73.—Use SAWDUST, not sand for slippery walks. 
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Bright Ideas 


A Book of Home Secrets 





Gathered by the 


Woman’s Auxiliary of the County of Carleton 
G l ‘Protestant Hospital — 
ne Ollie w. 


Introduction. 


It was felt this year that the Treasury of our Hos- 
pital must be generously replenished to meet the extra 
demands upon it. It occurred to one member, that 
every household held some secret for the furtherance 
of work or pleasure, known to itself alone. The idea 
came, “‘Let us gather for the benefit of our Hospital 
all these family secrets, and in book form present them 
to the public.’’ This little volume, ‘‘Bright Ideas,” 


is the outcome of that suggestion. 


Cleaning in General. 
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CARE OF STOVES. 


I have a sheet of asbestos, or rather two sheets 
fastened together,to cover the entire top of my kitchen 
range whenever it is in use for cooking purposes; 
more especially for frying, which spatters a clean stove 
to the despair of the housewife. Circles of asbestos 
are attached to the main sheet and can be lifted aside 
when the stove holes are to be used; for simmering and 
slow cooking the asbestos itself is Just right, and pre- 
vents all burning. By removing the sheet when the 
cooking is done, the stove is in immaculate condition, 
and its use saves one from blacking the stove continu- 
ally. 


Two very simple expedients have simplified the 
care of my gas range a hundred per cent.: a strip of 
table oilcloth laid over the iron shelf at the right hand 
side and an ordinary small whisk broom hung directly 
behind it within easy reach. There is no place so con- 
venient for laying down a spoon or fork as that ledge 
and the resulting drip is so dreadful on iron—besides 
the questionable neatness of that practice. The oil- 
cloth, however, is cleaned in an instant with a damp 
cloth, always looks neat and keeps the iron shelf en- 
tirely free from rust and spots. The whisk reaches the 
cracks and crevices about the burners in case of spills 
or accidents of any kind, much better than any sort of 
srush or mitten I have used before. With these two 
ounces of prevention my range never needs more 
cleaning than an occasional rub with the blacking mitt. 


A thin coating made of three parts lard, melted 
with one part resin, and applied to stoves and grates, 
will prevent them rusting when not in use. 


A KITCHEN CONVENIENCE. 


On the shelf of an ordinary cupboard there is so 
much room that the baking powder can hides behind 
the package of soda and the vanilla bottle cannot be 
found in a hurry. I remedied this by sheives so nar- 
row there was room for only one row of bottles or 
cans. There was a wide space between two of the 
shelves, and in this space on the side of the cupboard 
I fastened two shelves, each about four inches wide. 
I find it a great convenience. 


CURTAINS FOR KITCHEN CUPBOARDS. 


It is sometimes necessary to have a curtain before 
shelves or a cupboard. Instead of using a sliding cur- 
tain, put up a window shade. It is out of the way 
when not wanted, is easily dusted and is altogether 
convenient. 


THE CHAFING DISH. 


It was very hard to remove the green and_ blue 
stains made by the alcohol lamp on my chafing dish. 
At last I found by simply rubbing with a soft cloth 
moistened with ammonia the discolorations disappeared 


CLEANING ENAMELED BATH-TUBS. 





Never use Sapolio or any kind of scouring soap to 
clean an enameled bath-tub. It will soon take off the 
enamel. Use kerosene on a cloth or ammonia. 


BOILING FOOD. 


Mary Ronald. 


There is an erroneous impression that articles cook 
faster when the water is boiling violently. This is not 
the case. The ebullition is caused by the escaping 
steam, which is lost heat, and the water at this time is 
at 212 degrees, however fast or slow it may be boiling. 
Ottawa housekeepers save your gas bills by remember- 
ing this. 





CLOUDY AMMONIA. 


Mrs. GeHeeThorbura. 


2 oz. strong ammonia, ¥% oz. saltpetre, 34 oz. white 
castile soap, 1 qt. soft water. Bottle when cool. 

To wash _hair-brushes:—One_ tablespoon of the 
above in a basin of warm water. Dip the brush re- 
peatedly, rinse and dry in the sun. 

To scour woollen clothing, men’s and boys’ suits, 
put equal parts cloudy ammonia and warm water in 
a basin and apply with small sponge or piece of flannel. 

A little cloudy ammonia in water will polish win- 
dows very quickly. 


TO REMOVE THE SMELL OF COOKING. 


Into a pint of boiling water pour a few drops of oil 
of lavender. Open the window of the room and carry 
the basin around a few times. In a few minutes all 
odor of cooking will have disappeared. 


RENEWING OILCLOTH. 


When oilcloth has been down for a few months, and 
is losing the shiny surface, it can be renewed easily, 
& 
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and it will last twice as long. Melt a little ordinary 
glue in a pint of water, letting it stand on the top of 
the oven till dissolved. Wash the oilcloth thoroughly 
and let it dry. Then at night, when the traffic of the 
day is over, go over the whole thing carefully with a 
flannel dipped in the glue water. Choose a dry day 
for it, and by morning the glue will be hard, and will 
have put a fine gloss, as good as new on your floor. 


HINT FOR SWEEPING. 


Mrs. Parson. 


When one wishes to sweep under a bureau too 
heavy to be easily moved, don’t try to move it, but 
slip out the bottom drawer and use a wing. 


COMBING BLANKETS. 


We are all partial to the soft, fleecy blankets in 
cold winter, but alas, they soon lose their beauty by 
the fleece wearing up in little rolls. They can be re- 
moved by taking a clean coarse comb and combing 
lengthwise of the blanket, to a smooth, fleecy blanket 
again. | 


BRASS ON BEDSTEADS. 


Brass on bedsteads should never be cleaned with 
the ordinary brass polishes, as they destroy the coat 
of lacquer that is put on to prevent the brass from 
tarnishing. The bright parts should be rubbed every 
day with a soft cloth, and if they begin to look dis- 
colored rub with a cloth slightly moistened with sweet 
oil, and afterwards polish with a soft cloth and chamois 
leather. 
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SAVING GASOLINE. 


When a waist or other large article had been 
cleaned in gasoline, I always had a feeling that, in 
spite of the sediment and general cloudiness of the 
gasoline, it was wasteful to throw it away as one usu- 
ally does. A friend solved the problem in economy by 
telling me to filter it. Filter paper can be bought at 
the drug store for two cents a sheet and it removes 
every particle of dirt. I now filter the gasoline as soon 
as I am through using it and it is ready for next time. 


CLEANING HOUSE. 


If you don’t own any water color paints, buy some. 
Not a whole costly box, but a few cakes of good 
quality green, Indian red, and perhaps Prussian blue. 
I couldn’t clean house without mine to touch up 
broken wall-paper, etc. 


SHINY SPONGES. 


Miss Soal, Hazelton. 


Mix together one tablespoonful of salt, same 
amount of common soda, with enough boiling water 
to cover sponge. Soak sponge in mixture for 24 
hours. Wash well in warm water. 


OPAQUE GLASS. 
Miss Soal. 
To make g!ass opaque, dissolve in a little hot water 
as much Epsom’s salts as the water will absorb. Paint 
with it while hot. 


. 
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GRANBY’S GRIP 


On the people of this country is due neither to 
Sentiment nor humbug. From the very start we 
tried to make a rubber shoe better in style, better 
in quality, and better in fit than anything that 
had been previously made; and it has been our 
only ambition ever since to simply keep 


Granby Ahead 


of all competitors on these points. It has cost 
something, but we are Satisfied with the results. 
It means much when other makes take their cue 
from Granby Quality, or when over-zealous store 
salesmen try to sell our product as ‘‘American.”’ 
We take the ground that neither above nor be- 
low the Great Lakes is there for this climate any 
rubber shoe made that is 


AS GOOD AS GRANBY’S 


Ohe Ames Holden Co. Ltd. 


SOU ARLEN GaA GENS. 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Victoria, St. John, N.B. 
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CLEANING FURS. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


When visiting the owner of a dyeing and cleaning 
establishment in England I learned their way of 
cleansing furs. Brown fur, such as sealskin, bearskin, 
and the like, is laid flat on a table, and bran, slightly 
moistened with warm water, is rubbed into the gar- 
ment, using a little at a time, then shaking out and 
brushing well with a soft brush on which a few drops 
of sweet oil have been sprinkled. Ermine or any 
white fur is cleaned with plaster of paris. This is 
done out of doors and the workman wears a veil of 
cheesecloth over the face. The powder is well rubbed 
into the fur, then vigorously shaken out. 


STRAW MATTING. 





For a straw matting much soiled, use two quarts 
of water, in which ten cents worth of oxalic acid has 
been dissolved. This will remove both dirt and stains, 
if applied with a scrub brush. Wash afterward with 
clean water.—J.C.D. 


STATUARY. 





There is nothing like a bicycle pump for removing 
the dust from nooks and crannies in marble statuary, 
plaster paris casts, carved furniture, or any crevices 
where it may lurk in spite of dust cloth and_ brush. 
Run the open end of the rubber tubing over the sur- 
faee to be dusted, while working the pump vigorously 
with the foot. <A soft dust cloth will do the rest. 


ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


To exterminate these little pests from building over 
your windows, place small bags containing moth balls 
where they usually come and they will leave at once. 


TO UTILIZE A CELLAR WAY. 


Place three peach baskets one above the other in 

- your cellar way. In one place all newspapers; in an- 

other, clean papers for wrapping purposes; in the third 

paper bags and twine. On one side hang all brooms 

and brushes, and. on the narrow. shelf at the steps 
keep your blacking and shoe brushes. 


REMOVING STAINS. 





Mrs. John Gow, Berthier. 


To remove brown stains from bowls in bath room, 
W.C., etc., swab the bowl with a rag on the end of a 
stick, saturated with five cents worth of muriatic acid. 
This will remove the stains in two or three minutes. 
Do not touch the acid with the hands as it will burn, 
and is poison also. 


GREASE FROM PAPERED WALLS. 





Dip a piece of flannel in spirits of wine. Rub the 
grease spots once or twice and the grease will dis- 
appear. 


CLEAN GRASS STAINS. 


One day recently my two small boys came into the 
house with the backs of their linen pants a solid mass 
of green grass stains, which they had got from sliding 
down a grassy bank. The old housekeeper on whom I 
called for advice told me to saturate the trousers in 
kerosene, roll them up a few moments and then wash 
out in as hot water as I could bear my hands in, with 
plenty of soap. After this treatment not a trace of 
the grass stains remained. 
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Around the House. 
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A DAINTY FLORAL BEDROOM. 


Mrs. Frank H. Nelson. 


Originality and good taste have produced a sur- 
prisingly beautiful effect in a rose room for a sweet 
fair girl. Such a cheerful little rest is the rose room— 
a veritable bower for the Queen of flowers. The pale 
walls are of a soft rose color with frieze above repre- 
senting Cupids entwined with garlands of roses. The 
furniture consists of a colonial rosewood bedstead, 
highly polished and without canopy. A lace spread 
over pink satin foundation entrances its beauty, to- 
gether with a long roll boster covered to match. 
Two gas jets on either side of an old fashioned 
dressing table and mirror are shaded with pink bisque 
globes, facsimiles of the American beauty rose. A 
square of velvet carpet also strewn with roses, matches 
the walls. There is a deep recessed window fitted with 
a long low bench, banked with pillows in every shade 
of rose. Also a dainty little secretary with its ap- 
pointments in ivory stands near at hand. 

Above the mantel is an oval mirror framed in rose 
brocade. A Dresden china clock and candlesticks 
complete the mantel decorations. 

A picture or two of quaint Watteau figures in ivory 
colored frames hang from the moulding, all the wood- 
work being done in ivory finish. A unique little table 
also in ivory, whereon rests a tray, biscuit-jar and tea 
set in pink porcelain; also a lamp with a large rose 
shade-stands on a pedestal in the corner, making an 


= 


ideal boudoir where the sweet creature may receive 
her girl friends and chat over a fragrant cup of tea 
together. 

The window is broad and low and curtained in 
sheer white frilled Swiss, the top and sides being hung 
with pale pink brocade, a chair and ottoman being 
covered with the same material. A few long-stemmed 
beauties in a tall slender vase completed the ‘‘ tout 
ensemble’’ of the fragrant room. 


A TIME SAVER. 


Mrs. Robt. Cummings. 


All housekeepers object to the time wasted in re- 
moving the fancy cloth from the dining room _ table 
preparatory to the setting of the table, for besides the 
time lost, the removal of a good cloth three times a 
day soon tells on the best of material. Our family 
adopted the following plan and we have passed it on 
to many. Lay on your padding, then your fancy 
cloth and when meal time comes have a piece of white 
oil cloth to lay over the fancy cloth before spreading 
your white one. In clearing the table just remove oil 
cloth and leave padding and fancy cloth undisturbed. 
If you try it you would never go back to the old way. 


TO SAVE GAS ON IRONING DAYS. 


Mats Ha ice 


When ironing do not place your set of irons, as 1s 
generally done, on the slide provided by the Gas 
Company. This necessitates turning on both sets of 
burners to heat the irons. Just place an iron right 
down on top of the one lighted burner. It will heat in 
a couple of minutes. Remove and go on ironing after 
placing a second iron on flame. These two will keep 
you supplied with piping hot irons and only use half 
the amount of gas. 


TWO “NEW DISCOVERY” SCREENS. 


One of the most useful things which I have is my 
sewing screen. It is a one-panel affair, twenty by fifty 
inches, and covered smoothly on the back with denim. 
For the front, I cut a piece of denim the same size, 
and before fastening it on, I sewed on several pockets 
of the same material. A large, full one at the bottom, 
running the length of the screen and eight inches deep, 
holds the stockings which need darning, above are 
others for the darning egg and cotton, various kinds 
of thread, tracing wheel, tape measure, thimble, pencil 
and note-book and patterns. There are also straps 
into which I slip the scissors, and a denim-covered 
needlecase. When all of these were in place I fastened 
the whole to the screen with brass-headed tacks. On 
some brass cup hooks screwed into the side frame of 
the screen I hang my denim button and hook-and-eye 
bags. A small denim pincushion suspended from a 
hook at the top of the screen completes my conveni- 
ence. The foundation of the frame extends six inches 
both in front and back, and keeps it from _ tipping, 
while the fact that there is but one panel makes it 
handy to carry it to any part of the house. I find it 
vastly better than my old workbasket, in which every- 
thing got mixed and tangled.—Kittie. 


SCREEN Noe 2: 


A useful screen for the piazza can be made from a 
small clotheshorse with a heavy frame. Paint the 
frame any desired color and cover the outside with 
denim or heavy burlap, fastening it with brass-headed 
nails. On the inside of the frame magazine holders 
may hang from the cross pieces of the horse; here may 
also hang the bag of embroidery. This screen around 
the favorite hammock corner of the piazza will prove a 
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boon, shading the occupant from the view of the 
passerby, while within reach are all the magazine 
friends.—Marjorie March. 


A SICK COMFORT. 


An old lady who is bedridden received a welcome 
birthday present. It was simply the back and arms of 
an old rocker with the seat sawed off. The whole 
thing was padded comfortably and then covered with 
a bright chintz. The comfort it affords its invalid 
owner when she is able to sit up more than repays the 
work spent upon it. It provides a support such as 
pillows never gave.—A.E. 





FOR STEAMING PUDDINGS. 


Mrs. (Rev.) W. D. Armstrong. 


To cover puddings to be steamed in a bowl or 
mould without a lid—cut out a round of brown paper 
a little larger than the top of the bowl or mould, butter 
it well and place it over the bowl with the buttered side 
next the pudding. Press down the paper round the 
outside of the bowl and tie it in place. A strong string 
fastened across the top of the bowl to the string 
around the outside, forms a handle by which the bowl 
paper prevents the water from getting into the pudding 
and is easily removed before the pudding is turned out 
may be easily lifted from the water. The buttered 
for serving. 


A PRETTY MANTEL. 





A useful mantel for a smoking room in. weathered 
oak is suggested by having either side of the fire- 
place built in with cabinets eighteen inches wide, 
nicely shelved, and closed by heavy panelled doors, 


with brass fittings in scroll work design. These cup- 
boards are to contain on one side the smoker’s para- 
phernalia and slippers, and in the other, decanters 
and glasses. The panelling also continues across the 
top of the mantel, on which a number of handsoms 
gpipes are displayed. A wide fender stool in the same 
weathered oak, and upholstered in dark green Russia 
leather, studded with brass headed nails adds greatly 
to the appearance. 


A COSY SEAT. 


When cleaning the attic I discovered an ancient 
crib, and letting down its hinged sides I was surprised 
to find how comfortable a seat it made. I bought some 
cotton stuff with soft greens and browns and a bit of 
yellow, and upholstered the little mattress, finishing it 
with buttons of green. The result is an inviting seat 
for the piazza of our summer cottage, and the woodsy 
coloring is most restful.—J. 


CUTTING BUTTER. 


A secret which I learned from a hotel cook is to 
cover the knife with a piece of oiled paper when cutting 
butter. This makes the clean smooth cut which de- 
lights the heart of a housekeeper who values appear- 
ances.—P.B.P. 


AN ENGLISH PERFUME. 


I learned from a delightful English woman this 
way of keeping the air fresh and slightly perfumed: In 
my parlor, in an inconspicuous place, is a jar, in which 
block ammonia is placed, and some ordinary cologne 
water poured over it. It makes a faint, peasant odor 
of which one is hardly conscious.—Mrs. F.H.L. 





TO REGULATE THE CLOCK. 


When the clock refuses to go, try the following be- 
fore taking it to the repair shop: Take off the point- 
ers and the face, the pendulum and its wire. Remove 
the racket from the tick wheel and the clock will run 
down with great velocity. Let it go. The increasing 
speed wears away the gum and dust from the pinions 
—the clock cleans itself. Put the machine together, 
and nine times in ten it will run as well as if you had 
paid your dollar at the shop. If you have any sperm 
oil put the least bit on the axles. 
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Odd Bits of Information. 
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HANDY HOLDERS. 


Mrs-t+Parsons: 


Make two holders of flannelette folded to make a 
square of the required size and thickness, tack them 
together at the corners so they may be opened out to 
be washed; fasten one to each end of two yards and a 
half of tape. When working tie the tape around the 
waist in one knot, and the holders are always to be 
found. 


SCRAP BOOKS. 


John Gow Berthier. 


Do not apply paste over the entire cutting. Apply 
only around the edge, about one-quatrer of an inch 
wide. Place all the cuttings in position on one page, 
after having margined them with paste in this way, 
then place a blotter over them, close the book and sit 
or stand on it for two minutes. This excludes surplus 
paste and makes a sure ‘‘stick,’’ especially when 
mounting photos or other thick paper clippings. 

‘Index your scrap book and you double its value.’’ 


Mrs. Parsons. 


When it is necessary to replenish a coal fire in a 
sick room or where noise is to be avoided, place the 
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coal in paper bags or tie them in paper; they can then 
be placed upon the fire without disturbing anyone. 


BED-MAKING MADE EASY, 


Put two loops made of strong tape or cloth, through 
which you can insert your hand, on each side of a 
mattress, and see how much more easily it can be 
lifted or turned. 


TEACHING BABY TO KICK. 


Make baby’s night gown long and put a draw 
string in the bottom instead of fastening the bed cov- 
ering with safety pins. 


BUTTONS THAT STAY ON. 


Place a pin across the top of the button, and sew 
over that, thus holding the thread so that when the 
pin is removed the button is not close to the cloth; 
then wrap the thread a few times around the stem thus 
formed. The buttons will stay on as long as the gar- 
ment lasts. 


TO REVIVE WILTED ROSES. 


Wilted roses, seemingly fit only for the rubbish 
heap, may be completely revived and freshened. Put 
the stems of the roses in a tumbler of water, and then 
place the tumbler and roses in a vessel of sufficient size 
to allow the entire bouquet to be covered. Cover the 
vessel tightly and leave undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours. By that time the roses will be found all fresh 
and invigorated as if just plucked from the bushes, 
with -every petal covered with artificial dew. Wilted 
lettuce may also be freshened and kept in excellent 
condition for weeks if treated in the same way. 
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in as much as you enjoy all the advantages of 
organization. 


The Merchandise is bought for cash from 
the people who make it. 

There are no middlemen’s profits in this store 

We hand the goods direct from maker to con- 
sumer, and the greatest aggregation of the 
goods that people want is always here to choose 
from. Fifty departments of Dry Goods, Car- 


pets, Drapery, ete. : 
The C.ROSS Co., Limited 
LONDON. OTTAWA. PARIS: 
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LIGHT DIET. 





When a physician orders light diet for one who is 
just beginning to recover from a severe illness, it is 
well to know exactly what dishes ‘“‘light diet’’ includes. 
Here is a list given by a careful doctor of the writer’s 
acquaintance: Clams, chicken and mutton broth, 
broiled fillets of chicken, lamb chops, tenderloin steak, 
delicately cooked game, soft cooked eggs, dry and 
milk toast, cereal in small portions, eggnog, koumiss, 
milk punch, cocoa, custards, fresh fruit, gelatine jellies 
and sponge cake.—C. 


FOR COLD IN HEAD. 








Eau de Cologne for cold in the head. In the early 
stages of a cold in the head, a little Eau de Cologne 
applied to the inside and outside of the nostrils affords 
great relief.—].W.A. 


FOR BRUISES. 


Vaseline applied immediately to a bump or bruise, 
helps to prevent discoloration.—J.W.A. 


BLOUSE OR SHIRTWAIST SUIT FOR STOUT, 
WOMEN. 


Mrs. Wm. Ogilvy. 





If the blouse is to be plain and tailored, it can fit 
perfectly without tucks or pleats, if the following 
directions are followed. Place your front pattern on 
your goods as usual, cut neck, shoulder, and three- 
fourths of the arms edge as usual. The last fourth of 
the arms edge slope gradually half inch higher than the 
pattern, at the under arm seam. In cutting the under 
arm seam begin to slope gradually at the top until at 
the bottom you have added four inches in width to 
each front. This will give sufhcient fullness to make 


a plain blouse fit a stout woman without any disagree- 
able drawing across the front. 


CUTTING A PEACH. 


‘Not one person in twenty knows how to break or 
cut’ a peach,’’ said a fruit dealer. ‘‘They all do it 
lengthwise of the stone. Watch a man do it who 
works all the time among peaches; he breaks it cross- 
wise of the stone—‘round the equator’ I call it—and 
he has two neat halves in his hand with no juice wasted 
and no squashed, mushy looking fruit. Just try it.’’ 
I did and I advise others to do likewise. I had been 
one of the twenty.—C. 


WAISTS BUTTONED IN THE BACK. 





If you find it difficult to fasten your collar or waist 
at the back, try putting your elbows on a shelf as high 
as your chest. Your arms thus supported will easily 
reach the hooks or buttons.—R.M.M. 


NAPKIN RINGS. 





At a pretty litthe seashore hotel the writer saw a 
cute idea for napkin rings. The napkins were slipped 
into clothespins, which had designs burned upon them. 


DOLL’S HEADS. 
When I buy new doll heads, either bisque or metal, 
I fill them with cotton before attaching to the bodies. 
This prevents the eyes falling in and also enables her 
ladyship, if of bisque, to withstand harder falls than 
she otherwise could.—C. 


TO STRING BEADS. 


Those who, like myself, have had their bead chain 
break and the beads seek the four corners of the earth, 


may be glad to know that a voilin string, used in re- 
stringing what was left, has proved very satisfactory. 
A violin string will stand considerable wear and tear 
before breaking, and it is doubtful if one used as a 
string for beads ever breaks.—Mary Taylor-Ross. 


FOR BABY. 


When a physician gives medicine to a tiny babe, he 
places the tip of the teaspoon against the roof of the 
child’s mouth; in this way it is impossible for the child 
to choke or eject the contents of the spoon by sputter- 
ing. 


Half of a dress shield fastened on the under side 
of my baby’s bib prevents the moisture from wetting 
his dress and underclothing.—Mrs. E. R. Barnard. 


TOPS FOR FLOWER BEDS. 


Wire VV GG. 


All the pretty rose jars this year have little covers 
of brass net work, which are intended to be covered 
with smilax or moss, and by the aid of the net you can 
make half a dozen of any flower look as effective as a 
dozen.- These covers are not sold without the jars, so 
are not within reach of all. I bought for a few cents 
a piece of woven wire netiing, cut it*to fit all of my 
flower jars, and am able to make my flowers look quite 
as effective as if I possessed the expensive new pots. 
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Hints for Travellers. 
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A STEAMER COMFORT, 


Mis: Parsons. 


Cover three pieces of stiff cardboard, four inches 
wide, by nine inches long, with sateen of some pretty 
design, upon one side. Baste upon the covered side 
of No. 1, a full pocket of the same material, gathered 
at the bottom and turned in and gathered twice at 
the top to form a heading of half an inch, also a casing 
in which a strong narrow elastic should be run. The 
elastic should hold the pocket tight to the cardboard, 
and the pocket should be the same size. This pocket 
will hold combs, hairpins, etc. 

Make the pocket for No. 2 cardboard in the same 
manner only narrower, leaving a space above the 
pocket on the board so that straps of narrow ribbon 
may be fastened on at each end that will allow scissors 
to be slipped through. Fasten the pocket through the 
middle to the board, making two, which will hold 
thread, thimble, etc. 

Card No. 3 should have a very thin pincushion of 
some soft material over a little cotton wool, about 
three and one-half inches square tacked to one half, 
and two or three leaves of flannel for a needle book to 
the other half. 

Cover the backs of the three pieces of cardboard, 
sewing the edges together over and over. Cut in half 
two yards of ribbon one inch wide and twelve inches 
from the ends tack both pieces of ribbon to the back 
of one of the cardboards, one at each end and fasten 
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to both top and bottom. Leave a half inch of space 
on the ribbons and tack on the second cardboard in 
the same manner, also the third, fastening it only at 
the top—leaving the balance of the ribbon hanging. 


When the comfort is to be used it can be tied by 
the ribbon at the top over any convenient fixture. 
When not in use, or empty, fold the lower pocket 
against the midd'e oneg turn down the top one, and 
the ribbon top and bottom, can be tied together mak- 
ing a flat parcel that can be carried in the bottom of a 
hand hag. . 


Though the “‘Comfort’’ is particularly adapted to a 
steamer, where every little thing that one puts down 
slides away, especially if it is rough, it is also very ser- 
viceable on a long railroad journey. A thin notebook 
and pencil may be slipped between the ribbons and the 
back of the card—to take notes of the journey. 


PACKING FOOT GEAR. 


In common with many others, no doubt, I have 
tried numerous unsatisfactory devices for the wrapping 
of footgear for a journey, and have found the thing at 
last. Simply make a supply of bags out of thin wash- 
able cotton goods—remnants of shirt waists and 
gowns, or bits from the piece trunk. Each bag should 
be long enough and wide enough to easily hold one 
pair of boots, shoes or overshoes and have a stout 
draw-string of tape run in a hem at the top. These 
bags are a blessing for the packing of children’s boots, 
sometimes necessary when muddy or damp, or covered 
with a dressing that is far from ‘‘fast’’ (except to rub 
off.) The utility of these bags is not at an end with the 
journey. Hang them up by the draw-string and their 
contents are out of the dust and out of the way. Half 
a dozen bags of this kind, well made and in colors that 
harmonize will be more appreciated the longer they are 
in use.—A.W. 
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No chance of missing it. 
The best store to buy your 


ART MATERIALS 


We have everything required for Studio or 
outdoor sketching. 

Water Color, Oil, Charcoal, and Crayon 
Outhts, Sketching Bags, filled or empty, Easels, 
Stools, Sketching Blocks, and Ring Bound 
Books, Rough and Smooth Water Color Paper, 
Palettes, Pallette Knives, "Mah! Sticks, "anda 
large assortment of French and English Canvas 
to choose from. 

Try our French and English Pastels for out- 
door sketching, no water, no brushes, easy to 
carry, and they do most effective work. 


WW mm. Howe 


Phone 471. 26 RIDEAU STREET. 
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P.S.—Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
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CARE OF COLLARS. 


When I go away for my summer vacation, I pro- 
vide myself with a glass fruit jar, on which to dry the 
little turnovers or protection collars, after washing. If 
the collars are wrapped around the jar smoothly, with 
each little point pulled out, and pressed down, there 
will be no need to hunt for that impossibility at Ta 
summer boarding Bip! hot iron. 


CARE OF DRESSES. 


In travelling on a ‘‘sleeper’’ it is usually a prob- 
lem what to do with a heavy cloth dress or jacket. 
Lying in your berth, it is apt to become wrinkled and 
dusty. My scheme is to turn it wrong side out, and 
pin it securely to the curtains of my berth, being care- 
ful to take a thick fold of the curtain so there is no 
danger of tearing it, and use strong safety pins. It is 
surprising how little a gown shows the effect of travel 
thus cared for. 


WRINKLED GOWNS. 


For cloth gowns that are wrinkled after packing, 
draw the bathtub half full of hot water, hang the gowns 
above it to steam; in a couple of hours the wrinkles 
will have disappeared. It also freshens lace and 
chiffon gowns. In packing, always stuff sleeves with 
a little tissue paper, laying the waists flat in the tills. 
Also cover velvet collars, cuffs or vests to prevent 
marking. 
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Hints to Hostesses. 
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A SCOTCH LOVE STORY. 
Mrs. W. G. Charleson. 


I was having a number of old fashioned friends in 
for an evening and was at loss to know how to make 
my entertainment a success. I wanted something 
with music, but the music of today was an ‘‘unknown 
quantity.’’ The music known best by all nationalities, 
I knew, were the old Scotch songs. I decided to use 
them in the making of a story and it was to be of such 
interest that it would be a disappointment to leave it 
half told. I succeeded, for as each old familiar tune 
was played, voices that had long been silent broke into 
song, and my ‘‘Love ‘Story’’ developed a ‘‘Glee Club”’ 
as well. Each guest was given a large card with 
several words written and then a space to be filled in, 
as the pianist played. The card read as follows: 
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met the dashing 
She had come from 


down in 
to visit —————-.._ One 
morning when — he asked her to be his wife, but 
she replied for but he coaxed and she 
relented. The wedding came off and the mag- 









































istrate performed the ceremony. His fee was 
- The bridesmaid was , and the grooms- 
man They lived a happy life among 


In their old age they talked of — 
journeyed on to the 
The finished copy read :— 





as they happily 
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Annie Laurie met the dashing Robin Adair down 
in Bonnie Dundee. She had come from Loch Lomond 
to visit Mary of Argyle. One morning when Comin’ 
Thro the Rye, he asked her to be his wife, but she said 
We Had Better Bide a wee, for I’m o’er Young to 
Marry Yet, but he coaxed and she relented. The 
wedding came off Within a Mile of Edinboro Town, 
and the magistrate, Auld Robin Grey, performed the 
ceremony. His fee was the Crooked Bawbee. The 
bridesmaid was Bonnie Sweet Bessie, and the grooms- . 
man Jock ’O Hazeldean. They lived a happy life 
among The Biue Beils of Scotland. In their old age 
they talked of Auld Lang Syne, as they happily jour- 
neyed on to the Land of the Leal. 

This idea was afterwards used by an Ottawa host- 
ess in entertaining the Ladies’ College pupils; only 
that we lengthened out the story by the addition of 
several of the newer songs of the day. It can easily be 
changed. 


ON THE NEWS STAND. 


Mrs. W. G. Bronson. 


Answers to the following will be contained in the 
names of popular magazines commonly found on the 
news stand. 
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13—Female head of the household ...... Housewife. 
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14--A yndted (hairy : Qc eye eee Puck. 


L5sshertdminontoascity? Oh. 2ee. s.eee Metropolitan. 
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25—The Culinary Department ... Kitchen Magazine. 
26—Something for all ...... Everybody’s Magazine. 
27—For those most fond of reading .... Booklover’s. 


HUMAN BODY PUZZLE. 
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A MATHMATICAL TOAST TO A BRIDE. 


““May you add charity to beauty; may you sub- 
tract envy from friendship; may you multiply genial 
affections; may you divide your time between industry 
and pleasure; may you reduce scandal to its lowest 
denomination; and raise virtue, woman’s only safe- 
guard, to its highest power.”’ 


TO ANNOUNCE AN ENGAGEMENT. 
Mrs. Wm. Ogilvy. 

To announce an engagement, issue to a few close 
friénds, invitations for an informal five o’clock tea, 
asking each young lady to bring her needlework. After 
an hour spent in sewing and chatting, serve a lunch 
of salad, olives, sandwiches and tea (on the verandah 
if it is summer, if winter, in the drawing room). To 
each guest pass a sandwich to the top of which is at- 
tached, by white satin ribbon, a small white envelope; 
the envelope to contain the announcement of the en- 
gagment in this way: The engraved visiting card of 
the young lady has the name of her fiiance written un- 
der her own name, and across the front of each card 
is to be a little pen and ink sketch ofsomething relating 
to a newly married couple. Let one be a bride, another 
the baggage with the attendant rice and old shoes, 
another the bridal couple; the betrothal; the carriage 
with its floating white ribbons; the license and ring; 





then let the practical side of life be represented by 
various kitchen utensils and a glimpse of home life. 
To add to the attractiveness of this through the cor- 
ner of each card might be stuck a gold pin, with the 
monogram of the initial of the bride and groom, this 
being, of course, a gift from the groom. 


A VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUS. 


Mrs. ‘I.’ PB: *Charleson: 


Our entertainment is one of the events of St. John’s 
"Xmas week, and a great deal of thought and prepara- 
tion is always spent on it, but last year eclipsed every- 
thing tried before, and this is what we did: 

A pair of Shetland ponies were borrowed and deck- 
ed with little flags and lots of bells. The pony sleigh, 
after having its runners thoroughly waxed,was decked 
and filled with Santa Claus’ pack. Santa in all glory, 
sat in the seat with his long whip in hand. He was 
expected, of course, and his arrival was announced by 
a clatter on the roof and a loud ringing of bells. Short- 
ly after this, the doors were thrown open and with a 
toot of his horn and a snap of his whip, Santa and his 
ponies galloped to the front of our lecture 1m 9m. 
Doffing his cap a bright little speech was made and 
the presents from his heavy pack were distributed. 
Then with a happy farewell to the little ones, with 
a promise to return next year, there was another toot 
of the horn, a snap of the whip, and good old Santa 
Claus drove out of the room. It is simply beyond de- 
scription, the delight afforded the children. It was 
voted by all the most ‘‘Really Really’? Santa Claus 
visit we had ever enjoyed. 


A FLORAL WEDDING. 


Mrs. W. G. Bronson. 
1—What was the bridegroom’s name ?—Sweet William 
2—What was the bride’s name ?—Marguerite. 








3—What hour did the marriage take place? —Four 
o'clock. 
4—-What dignitary performed the ceremony ?—Jack-in- 


the-pulpit. 

5—Who was the dark-eyed bridesmaid ?—Dark-eyed 
Susan. 

6—Who was the precise bridesmaid ?—Primrose. 

7—What did the bride wear on her head ?—Bridal 
wreath. 

8—What did she wear on her feet ?—Lady’s Slippers. 

g—What kind of collars did she wear ?—Stocks. 

1o—What was the color of her travelling dress?— 
Heliotrope. 

11—What was the color of her eyes ?—Violet. 

12—What was the color of her lips ?—-Carnation. 

13—What was the color of her cheeks—Roses. 

15—The guests came in what number ?—Phlox. 

16—Who were the bashful guests ?—Wallflowers. 

17—-What dude was there ?—Dandelion. 

18—Her restless little brother’s name ?—Johnny Jump- 
up. 

19—What gifts did her rural friends bring ?—Butter 
and eggs—Hens and chickens. 

20o—The robust maid’s name?—Bouncing Betsey. 

21—What bird without proper dress was there ?— 
Ragged Robin. 

22—What bird’s music was peculiar ?—Larkspur. 


23—What -was their favorite author ?>—Hawthorne. 


24—-How did the groom ascertain if the bride would 
have him ?—Astor. 








25—In what did she think she was when she found 
he was rich ?—Clover. 


26——He being rich, the bride said ?—Marigold. 
27—With what did he govern her ?—Goldenrod. 
28—-What were her parting words?—Forget-me-not. 


29—What did she leave with her husband’s rivals ?— 
Bleeding hearts. 


30—How enduring was their love ?—Everlasting. 
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31—What was his state after her answer ?—Hearts- 
ease and Sweet Peas. 

32—What did he, have no further use for ?—Bachelor 
buttons. 

34--What was her greeting after her husband’s long 
absence ?—A _ yellow rose. 


A RECIPE PARTY FOR A BRIDE. 
Mrs. Wm. Ogilvy. 

After first deciding on her number of guests, the 
hostess has cut (at a book store or an art store) one 
very heavy cardboard, seven by ten inches, and as 
many lighter cardboards as she has number of guests. 
These boards are to form a recipe book and should 
have three perforations downs the side that they may 
be laced together with ribbon. The hostess has the 
heavy cardboard painted for the back of the book. 
The bride’s monogram in gold is very pretty, with 
whatever flower the hostess may like. Then a cupid 
carrying a platter with a baked turkey on it, while his 
bow and arrow lie near by, his arrow pierced through 
two hearts. With the invitation the hostess gives one 
of these lighter cardboards, and requests each guest 
to write a recipe of the favorite dish she makes, and 
sign her name. All these are brought to the party, 
and presented to the bride. The hostess presents the 
heavy painted cardboard or back, also three yards of 
white satin ribbon an inch wide, and of course, a recipe 
of her own. The bride laces the book together with 
the ribbon. This makes a pleasing and valuable 
souvenir for the hride. After the book is laced to- 
gether, lunch is served. 





AN IRISH EVENING. 

The little chapel was gay with flags of green, on 
which was Erin’s harp, and great masses of green 
bunting, tissue paper and potted plants, while in place 
ot bouquets there were delicate harps fashioned of 


vines and leaves. An old print of St. Patrick, showing 
realistic snakes wriggling away from his staff, occu- 
pied a place of honor. The committee in charge were 
garbed in Irish costumes. The program of the even- 
ing, given informally and at intervals, was as fol- 
lows: Duet, The Irish Washerwoman; °song, | The 
Shamrock; paper, The Legend of St. Patrick; recita- 
tion, Jimmy Butler and the Owl; song, Kathleen 
Mavourneen; speech about Thomas Moore giving his 
famous lines ‘‘Dear harp of my country’’; three song's 
by the musical club; namely, The Harp That Once 
Thro’ Tara’s Halls, Believe Me if All These Endearing 
Young Charms, Last Rose of Summer. The refresh- 
ments were served on green and white china with 
green paper napkins clover shaped, and this was the 
bill of fare: Potato salad covered with chopped pars- 
ley, rolled sandwiches tied with green ribbon, clover 
shaped cookies, green tea. 





A MYSTERY TABLE. 


An attractive idea for a mystery table at a fair 
recent_y was a ‘‘tulip bed.’’ A large shallow wooden 
box filled with sawdust and covered with green crepe 
paper, was placed upon a table. The box was very 
thickly planted with tulips. The flowers were an al- 
most perfect imitation in crepe paper. By paying five 
cents, a child could choose a flower and pull it up 
from its bed. Fastened to the end of each wire stem 
was a prize, nicely done up in white paper. Although 
the table was designed wholly for the children’s pat- 
ronage, yet so attractive were the flowers that the 
older folks were seen investing in buttonhole bouquets. 
The same idea on a much smaller scale has been adopt- 
ed for a child’s birthday party, and is a pretty way of 
giving each little guest a souvenir.—-Mrs. A.F.L. 





FOR THE LITTLE ONES ON A RAINY 
SUNDAY. 


How to amuse the children on a rainy or snowy 


Sunday is a problem which I have successfully solved. 
I take as a foundation for a play one of the interesting 
tales of the Old Testament. I read this story to the 
childish audience, abridging it as much as possible, so 
they will get. the simple lines of the tale only. I ap- 
portion to each child one character, or several unim- 
portant ones, to be represented by paper figures cut 
from old magazines, set the scene, and begin the play. 
Until you try it, you cannot imagine how interested 
the children become in providing proper figures, a baby 
Moses for Pharaoh’s daughter to find, a suitable young 
man for Joseph, a harp for the young David. Indeed, 
the greater part of an afternoon or long winter even- 
ing is gone before you know it, merely in getting 
ready. Then there are accessories for the scene to be 
found and arranged, all of which the boys will furnish 
with enthusiasm. For the movement of the play, 
again read the tale aloud, and each child will carry his 
paper figure through the necessary performance. 


DOLL’S HOUSES—TRY THEM GIRLS 
Good Housekeeping. 


Certain little girls I know are keenly interested in 
making a paper doll’s house and on a rainy day, when 
outdoor sports are impossible, even their brothers do 
not feel it beneath their dignity to look through the 
old magazines, and cut out the furniture which ap- 
pears in the advertising pages. Scissors, a pot of 
paste, and a scrapbook of thick paper, the larger the 
better, are the materials required. Each two pages 
constitute a room. If there are some remnants of wall 
paper in the storeroom, the walls are papered, and 
this makes the pages thicker and insures longer wear, 
as well as prettier effect. If no wall papers can be 
had, a good result can be obtained by leaving the 
pages white and putting at the top a frieze of soft 
colors, two or three inches deep, of the fancy papers 
to be bought for a few cents a sheet. The first two 
pages are furnished as a hall, the next two as a parlor ; 


‘ 


then a library, dining room and pantry, and so on 
through kitchen, bedrooms and nursery, the number 
of rooms being limited only by the desire of the little 
makers, and the size of the paper family. A playroom 
full of toys, a sewing room, schoolroom, music room, 
conservatory and garden, will extend the work almost 
indefinitely. Advertising pages from magazines, fur- 
niture catalogues, and advertising catalogues from the 
department stores, sent readily on request, will yield 
ample material, and pictures, ornaments, lamps and 
vases of flowers can be so arranged as to make the 
little rooms really charming, and give opportunity for 
the display of much artistic taste. 


FOR A VIOLET LUNCHEON. 
Mrs. Frank H. Nelson. 


’Tis a pretty custom for the bride-elect to tender 
a luncheon to her bridesmaids and flower girls, the 
week before her wedding. 

We will suppose it is Easter, and violets in bloom. 
For the table decorations I would suggest a large sea- 
shell with its beautiful iridescent colors, filled with 
water, and floating on its surface one or two stray 
violet blooms, and surrounded by a deep border of 
violets, dark and white, fringed with maiden-hair fern. 

At the corners of the table are tied large crushed 
knots of white and violet satin‘ribbon. At each cover 
is a little silvered wicker basket containing damp moss 
filled with lovely farina violets. 


The faultless menu consists of 


Fried Oysters. 


Creamed Sweet Breads. Potato Chips. 
Chicken Cutlets. Asparagus Tips. 
Salad. 
Cream Cheese. Salted Wafers. 
Pineapple Water Ice. Fancy Cakes. 
Salted Pecans. Stuffed Olives. 


Bon-Bons and Coffee. 


Gs 


The youthful hostess to be gowned in white with a 
generous bunch of sweet violets pinned to her corsage, 
from which floats ends of narrow violet velvet ribbon. 

From the hall comes the soft cadences of harp and 
violins, which are hidden behind a bank of greenery. 

To break up all formality—after the luncheon fol- 
lows a game of bridge. The girl guests drawing for 
their partners by means of cards bearing unfinished 
quotations. For example, one card would have the 
words, “‘A Thing of Beauty,’’ the other would finish 
the quotation and have, ‘‘Is a Joy Forever.”’ 


& 


THE BRIDE’S BOUQUET. 


The bride’s bouquet at a recent wedding was in 
seven sections, and was thrown by the bride as she 
left to the six bridesmaids and maid of honor. Three 
sections held typical gifts, one a gold dollar, another 
a gold ring, and the other a gold thimble, phopheysing 
respectively wealth, marriage and spinsterhood. 


A TABLE DECORATION, 


Mrs. Parsons. 


A small parasol opened up and the handle cut off 
as far as possible, suspended over a table can be trim- 
med so as to make a lovely decoration, taking the 
place of a large lamp shade—inverted and suspended 
—it makes a beautiful basket for foliage and flowers. 


PLACE CARDS. 


The place cards at a lucheon given recently for a 
prospective bride were very interesting. The young 
lady who gave the luncheon had been a friend of the 
bride-to-be for several years and had taken any num- 
ber of snapshots of her in ball gown, street dress, out- 
ing costumes, and even negligee. She gathered these 
old films together, made blue prints of them, cut them 
out and pasted one on one corner of each card. The 
idea was original, and the surprise genuine, as one 


after the other recognized the face in the picture, and 
there was just the right touch of sentiment in thus giv- 
ing each of her friends such a personal reminder of 
the dear girl who was soon to leave her home town. 


TABLE DECORATION. 





A dinner unique in its character was given by the 
late Lord Dufferin. The centre-piece was flowers; 
and candlebra lighted the table; but in place of the 
dessert dishes, which ordinarily do ornamental service 
were choice bits of bric-a-brac collected by the ambas- 
sador in various parts of the world. The curios served 


as interesting novelties, and became the subject of 
conversation. 


Many Ottawa hostesses could arrange such a table 


TABLE DECORATION FOR A HOT DAY. 


Set a ten pound block of ice in a pan deep enough 
to hold the dripping, but placed on something to raise 
it above the pan. The pan should be concealed with 
moss and ferns, and a few choice ferns and blossoms 
should be scattered on the ice. 


LILY TABLE. 


A pan filled with floating water lilies, together with 
their buds and leaves. The pan being concealed in 
a bed ef moss and ferns makes a pretty decoration for 
a luncheon table. These flowers close at night and 
are only used in daylight. 





FOR A BOY’S PARTY. 





A clever arrangement seen at a boy’s birthday party 
was little silk flags of all nations set here and there 
through the length of the table. The flags were thrust 
by their pointed stick in raw potatoes, which had been 


cut in halves and were put flat side down on the table. 
The potatoes were painted a dark red and rested on 
tiny lace paper mats such as can be bought cheaply 
from any caterer. The little flags, too, are very in- 
expensive and are sold at any large fancy goods shop. 


PRETTY TABLE DECORATION. 


At a luncheon where it was necessary to improvise 
candlesticks for the table because the caterer had for- 
gotten to bring them, the hostess thought of a clever 
scheme. The centers were clipped out of huge, fluffy 
chrysanthemums, some hot wax poured in the heart, 
and a candle inserted, the chrysantheumus making a 
beautiful standard. Since making this discovery the 
writer has used roses for the same purpose, twisting 
the stems for handles to the ‘“‘candlestick.”’ 


A BEAUTIFUL DECORATION. 


Around the centerpiece of flowers or ferns fluff a 
lot of tulle. Use pink, green, yellow or white, to match 
the flowers, but usually white for dinner or for a bridal 
feast. The tulle is pulled out its full. width, then 
crushed at intervals, upon which flowers are nestled. 
Sometimes a bit of soft colored silk is laid under- 
neath the tulle to intensify the color scheme. Upon 
one occasion American Beauty roses formed the central 
decoration, while undernedth. pale pink tulle were 
scattered silk tissue roses, and in the center of each 
rose was a tiny incandescent light. Lilies of the 
valley and green ferns formed the end pieces, as it 
was an oblong table, and roses and lilies of the valley 
were at each cover, the roses for the ladies and the 
lilies for boutonnieres. 


A HALLOWEEN PARTY. 





For a Halloween party I selected a quantity of 
large Baldwin apples from the cellar, sliced the top 
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carefully off each one, and hollowed the apple out, 
leaving a shell about a quarter of an inch thick. I 
then cut eyes, nose and mouth, and_ fixed a little 
handle.. The top, with a hole in it for air, was put 
carefully on again as a cover. An apple jack-o-lantern 
was put at each place, and when all were lighted, the 
effect was very quaint and weird. 


TABLE DECORATIONS—AUTUMN LEAVES. 


The table at an autumn luncheon was profusely 
decorated with bright autumn leaves, while the doilies, 
all sizes and shapes, were made out of autumn leaves 
pasted on white glazed paper, the outer edge cut out. 
The guest of honor found her chair decorated with a 
large bunch of autumn leaves tied with white ribbon. 


BOSTON FERNS. 


I saw at an afternoon tea a novel and inexpensive 
table decoration. It was a beautiful Boston fern 
transplanted, roots, earth and all, just for the occasion, 
into an old soup tureen. The earth was completely 
concealed by Malaga grapes. The tureen was green 
and brown earthenware, and the effect of the green of 
the fern and the grapes, as well as the dish, was ex- 
tremely artistic and most appropriate. 


‘A GOOD BOOBY PRIZE. 


A vars: prize that caused amusement and lacked 
that which ofttimes makes the recipient feel embar- 
rassment, was presented the other evening at an en- 
tertainment given by an original hostess. It was a 
child’s drum, prettily decorated with ribbons, and on 
the head was printed, ‘‘Easy to Beat.’’ 
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A BRIGHT OPENING. 


MMrsi4 WitG 3G: 


The first half hour.of an evening’s entertainment, 
where strangers are gathered together, is always a 
wearing one on the hostess. The other evening a 
bright littke woman did away altogether with this em- 
barrassment by a littie trouble spent before her guests 
arrived. She had forty people. Twenty of the newest 
and funniest riddles were written on cards and handed 
to the men as they arrived. The twenty answers were 
on cards distributed to the ladies. Much laughter 
and merriment were created in seeking the answers. 
When the gentleman found the correct answer to his 
conundrum the lady holding it became his partner for 
the game that followed. 
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A Chapter of Choice 
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BROWN BREAD. 


Mrs*® J.P: Featherston: 

Put into your mixing pan one pint of milk and one 
pint of hot water, making the liquid rather warm in 
cold weather. Add to this one-half cup molasses, one 
teaspoon salt, one teaspoon baking soda, one yeast 
cake dissolved in a littlke warm water; add to this three 
pints brown flour, and one pint white flour; mix well 
and put in greased pans (two small or one large) and 
stand all night in a warm place. 

Bake for about two hours in a slow oven. When 
baked, wet the top crust with sweet milk, and fold in 
a towel. Stand upon end and cool. 





SODA BREAD. 


Mrs. (Rev.) W. D. Armstrong. 

Two and one-half cups flour, one level teaspoon 
baking soda, one teaspoon sugar, one-half teaspoon 
salt, buttermilk to mix into a soft dough. Knead very 
lightly. Form into a small loaf and bake in a butter- 
ed pan. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. If sweet 
milk is used, add one-half teaspoon cream of tartar. 





BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 


Mrs, Geo. Kelly, Mayo. 
Take three cups Indian meal, after sifting, 2 cups 
wheat flour, 2 cups sweet milk, 1-2 cup molasses and 


2 teaspoons soda, dissolved in the molasses. Steam 
four hours and if it is moist on top, set in the oven 
a few minutes to dry it off, 


BROWN BREAD. 
Mrs. Perkins. 


Two cups Graham flour, 1 cup sour milk, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 1-2 cup seeded raisins, 1 cup chopped 
nuts, I-2 cup molasses, 1 teaspoon salt. Figs may 
also be added. Steam one-half hour and bake ten 
minutes in oven. 


BAKED TOMATOES. 
Mrs. Roy. 


_ Butter a pudding dish and cover with thick slices 
of ripe tomatoes. Season with pepper and a trifle of 
sugar and sprinkle with fine bread crumbs. Over this 
sprinkle a few spoonfuls of chopped ham, repeat this 
order, having crumbs on top. Cover with an inverted 
dish and bake till juice bubbles up at the side. Remove 
cover and brown. 


CURRANT CONSERVE. 
Mrs. Perkins. 


Five pounds washed and stewed currants, 5 lbs. 
sugar, 5 oranges, seeded and peeled, cut into pieces, 
2 1-2 lbs. seedless raisins. Mix all together, boil 30 
minutes. Seal while hot. 


CELERY RELISH. 
Mrs. Perkins. 


One doz. heads celery (chopped fine), 2 large onions 
2 qts. vinegar, 1 lb. sugar, 1-2 tea spoon salt, 1-2 tea- 
spoon pepper, 3 table spoons mustard, 2 table spoons 
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timeric powder, two flour. Place salt, pepper, mustara, 
timeric powder and flour in bowl, blend with cold 
vinegar. Having vinegar and sugar boiling, add 
mixture. If not as thick as cream, add more flour, 
boul three minutes, add celery and onion, boil until 
cooked, then bottle. 


PICKLES. 


Mrs. Cochrane. 


One gallon vinegar, 3-4 cup: salt, 3-4 cup. dry 
mustard, lump of alum size of a marble. Drop the 
gerkins in this, stir until mustard and salt dissolve. 


SPICED TOMATOES. 
Mrs. de la Ronde. 


One gallon ripe tomatoes, peeled, and cut in quar- 
ters; 1 pt. vinegar, 2 lbs. brown sugar, 1-2 oz. mixed 
spices, tied in a bag. Let tomatoes cook until soft 
and then take out and let cool. Then boil syrup down 
until quite thick, and pour over tomatoes. Remove 
bags and fill into jars. 


HAMBURG PICKLE FOR MEAT (Celebrated). 
Mrs. Robt. Masson. 


To four gallons water, add 4 Ibs. salt, 4 oz. salt- 
petre, 1 lb. very brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful ground 
black pepper, 1 of white, 1 of alspice, 1 of ginger, 
1-2 of cloves, 1 teaspoonful red pepper. Boil together 
and skim. When cold pour it over meat. Half this 
quantity will cover and be sufficient for six ox tongues. 








SPANISH PICKLE. 
Mrs. Perkins. 


One peck green tomatoes, 12 green cucumbers, 12 
onions, 3 head of cabbage, 6 green peppers, 3 lbs. 
brown sugar, vinegar enough to cover, salt to taste, 


5c, worth whole mustard seed, 5c. curry powder, 5c. 
timeric powder, two tablespoonfuls cinnamon, chop 
fine, drain tomatoes and cucumbers, boil 1 nour, 


SPICED GOOSEBEPRIES. 
Mrs. E. Ey Charleson. 


Five lbs. of berries, 3-1-2 Ibs. sugar, 1-2 pint vinc- 
gar, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 1-2 tablespoon cloves, 
1-2 tablespoon allspice. . Spices boiled in n bag if 

Pp S 
preferable. Add one small cup of water to goose- 
berries and boil until tender, then add sugar, vineear 
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and spices, and boil 15 or 20 minutes. 


WALDORE SALAD FOR 409. 
Mrs. Perkins. 


Mayonnaise :—Yolks of 12 eggs, beaten very fine, 
24 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 6 of melted butter, 6 tea- 
spoons dry mustard, moistened in some of the vinegar, 
3 teaspoons salt, 3 pinches of cayenne pepper, 1 small 
cup of sugar.. Put in double boiler, cook until thick- 
ens, when cold have 1 pt. of cream whipped stiif, stir 


into cold mayonnaise. 
\ 


SALADE. 


Two Ibs. shelled walnuts, 1 Ib. blanched almonds, 
6 large tart apples, 12 small bunches, or 6 la: ve ones, 
of celery. Mince the nuts and apples very coarse, 
cut celery in dice, being careful to remove all woody 
and stringy parts; let celery stand in ice water unt?! 
mixing salad together. 


KIPPERED SALMON. 
Sent by Mrs. Field (the missionary’s wife) 
from Hazleton, B.C. 


Clean carefully and split open the salmon, remoy- 
ing the back bone and other small bones. Wipe until 
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quite dry, then place on a flat dish and cover lightly 
with brown sugar; then add a thin covering of coarse 
salt, and let stand for 24 hours. Then dry the salmon 
with soft cloth until all moisture is gone, after which 
paint with a small brush on each side with say one 
tablespoonful of pyroligneous acid, and hang un in a 
cool, dry place, and in 2 or 3 days the salmoen w'i' be 
ready for use, when cut in slices and broil on a 2-id 
iron, or fry in butter for about five minutes. The kip- 
pering acid should be brown in color and can be «)- 
tained at a grocery store as a rule. 


SWEETBREAD AND NUT SALAD. 


Prepare sweetbreads as usual, then with a sil- 
ver knife tear into bits. Blanch and dry one dozen al- 
monds and the same number of fnglish walnuts. 
Chop the nuts fine, and mix with ‘he sweetbreads. 
Arrange for individual service in lettuce cups. Giu- 
nish with walnut meats and sprigs of cress. 


BANANA SALAD. 
Mrs. de la Ronde. 


Take small, whole bananas, or half of large ones, 
roll first in a thick mayonnaise dressing, and then into 
burnt almonds, which have been powdered with roll- 
ing pin. Serve on lettuce leaf. This makes a nice 
dish to serve as a separate course at dinner, or as an 
accompaniment to chicken salad when served at teas 


POT POURRI SALAD (Good). 
Mrs. Henry Roy. 


Take 4 hard boiled eggs, and put through ricer, 
add 2 small cups of fine bread crumbs and two heads 
of celery (finely chopped); moisten thoroughly with a 
snappy mayonnaise. Arrange a finely shredded bed 
of lettuce and heap upon it, in pyramid shape, the 
above mixture; add a half cup boiled peas scattered 
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A 


Triumphant 
Success 


The merits of the various Heating Systems 
on the market are being continually put to the 
trial by experts who are only interested in deter- 
mining the best in the interests of their patrons, 
with the invariable result that 


The “Safford” and 


“Arco Boilers 


come out triumphantly successful. The Safford 
has never yet been beaten in a fair trial of re- 
sults. This is the only possible outcome, as the 
‘‘Safford’’ is theoretically a perfect radiator. 

Do not think of having a new heating sys- 
tem installed without getting particulars from us. 


The Dominion Radiator Co. 


LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO ONT. 
Branches: Montreal, Quebec, St. John, N.B., 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver, B.C. 
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_ Over, and a tomato cut in small chunks over which a 
little of the mayonnaise has been spread. This is nice 
to serve in individual dishes. 


SWEET MAYONAISE FOR FRUIT SALADS. 
Mrs. J. P. Fetherston. 


The yolk of 1 hard boiled egg, mashed and mixed 
perfectly smooth, with 2 raw yolks, 1-2 tea spoon salt 
and 1-2 tea spoon dry mustard, a dash of cayenne. 
1 teaspoon of powdered sugar after the eggs are well 
mixed, add the other named ingredients, mix again. 
Then add a gill of best salad oil now and again, 
squeezing in a little lemon juice. When all the oil 
is used, add a teaspoon of vinegar, and a gill of whip- 
ped cream. 


BERNAISE SAUCE. 
Miss M. C.. Phipps. 


Put 2 tablespoonfuls tarragon vinegar in a sauce- 
pan, 2 chopped shallots, and 8 crushed black pepper 
corns. Let this cook over a quick fire six minutes, 
then stand it one side to cool. Break six eggs and 
separate yolks from the whites, and when vinegar is 
cool, stir in the yolks of eggs and stand the saucepan 
in another pan of hot water, and add in small pieces 
four ounces of butter. Place the saucepan over a 
quick fire, where water in the under pan will boil, and 
stir the mixture till, very .thick.», _Last»of; all, add1 
teaspoonful beef extract dissolved in 1-4 of cup of 
hot water. Season with salt and a dash of nutmeg. 
Pour over the beefsteak. 


APPLE AND CURRANT PASTIES. 
Mrs. Leggett. 


Required: One pound of flour, six ounces of lard, 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, a few grains of 
salt, half a pound of sharp apples, half a pound of 
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cleaned currants, half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
the grated rind of a lemon and the juice, two table- 
spoonfuls of Demerara sugar, Castor sugar. 

Mix together the flour, salt, baking-powder, and 
two tablespoonfuls of castor sugar. Rub in the lard 
finely, and mix the flour to a stiff paste with cold 
water. Grease a Yorkshire pudding-tin, and line it 
all through with half the pastry. Mix together the 
currants, peeled and chopped apples, Demerara sugar, 
nutmeg and lemon-rind and juice. Spread this mix-° 
ture over the pastry in the tin. 

Wet the edge of the pastry, and cover in the cur- 
rants, etc., with the remaining pastry. Press the 
edges together, slightly rolling them up. 

Crimp the edges and mark the top here and there 
in squares. Bake the pastry in a moderate oven till 
lightly browned. Well dust it with castor sugar when 
it is cooked, and when it has been out of the oven for 
a few minutes cut it into squares. Serve this hot or 
cold. 


FOR COLD ROAST BEEF. 
Werses etre Daviess 


Fry one small onion, chopped fine, in one tablespoon 
butter till brown, add slowly one tablespoon dry flour, 
and then one cup boiling water. Chop cupful roast 
beef fine, put in pudding dish, add cne tablespoon each 
catsup and Worcestershire sauce. Pour onion sauce 
just made over it, cover top with grated breadcrumbs 
and pieces butter. Bake 20 minutes. 


DELICIOUS LEMON PIES. 
Mrs. C. C! Cummings. 


Ingredients for Two Pies:—Take two cups sugar, 
yokes of three eggs, and beat thoroughly, add grated 
rind and juice of three lemons, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, two tablespoons flour, dash of salt, 


three cups milk, and last the well beaten whites of the 
eggs. Line deep pie plates with good paste and pour 
in the mixture. Cook in slow oven. 


COCOANUT PUFFS (Delicious). 
Mrs. J. P. Featherston. 


Whites of three eggs, well beaten, one cup white 
sugar, one tablespoon corn starch. Place the bowl 
with these ingredients in a dish of hot water and stir 
for twenty minutes, then add enough cocoanut to 
make quite stiff. Drop from a teaspoon on buttered 
paper and bake (in a moderate oven) a light brown. 


OATMEAL MACAROONS. 


Mix two and one-half cupfuls of rolled oats, one 
cupful of sugar, two eggs (yolks and whites beaten 
separately), one tablespoonful of melted butter, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a level saltspoonful 
of salt and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Drop on butter- 
ed baking pans, leaving space between the little cakes 
to allow for running, and bake. 


BANANA SOUFELE. 


Line a glass dish with macaroons (either the nut 
or oatmeal kind). Whip some cream very stiff. Take 
two or three bananas and push them through a fine 
sieve, and without delay mix them with the cream. 
There should be an equal quantity of banana pulp and 
cream (before it is whipped). For a cupful of each a 
quarter of a cupful of sugar will be needed. Heap this 
in the center of the dish and garnish the top with 
candied cherries, and halves of blanches almonds. 


ROCK CAKES. 
Mrs. Perkins. 


One and one-half pounds flour, one pound butter. 
Mix together then add half pound sugar, half pound 


currants, candied peel, cut small, two tablespoons 
brandy. Mix well together. Make into small cakes. 


WALNUT LOAF. 


Half cup butter, one cup brown sugar, two eggs, 
half cup milk, two cups flour, two teaspoons baking 
powder, one cup chopped walnuts, one cup raisins. 
Flavor with vanilla. Bake in square tin. 





FLAKE CAKE. 
Mrs. J. D. A. 


Stir together half cup butter, half cup sugar, half 
cup molasses, half cup sour milk, and yolks of two 
eges; put into a flour sieve two cups flour, a teaspoon- 
ful soda, and teaspoonful ground cloves, sift and stir 
into the above mixture by degrees, then bake in two 
layers. 

For icing, boil one cup sugar and four tablespoons- 
ful of water until it hairs; have. the whites of two of 
the eggs whipped stiff, and pour the syrup on the 
whites slowly, stirring all the time; then whip until 
cool; spread this between the layers and over the top 
and sides of the cake. (Delicious when fresh). 


A DELICIOUS LAYER CAKE. 
Mrs. E. E. Charleson. 


Two eggs, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one and a half cups of flour, one tablespoonful 
of baking powder, two-thirds of a cup of milk; beat 
the butter to a cream, and add the yolks of the eggs, 
well beaten; beat the whites to a froth and then add 
them to the sugar. Mix all together, then put in the 
flour with the baking powder well mixed in; last of all, 
add the milk, 
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FRUIT LAYER CAKE. 
Mrs. Leggett. 


One cup brown sugar, two eggs, one cup shortning 
butter and lard mixed, one cup sour milk, one cup 
raisins, one cup currants, two tablespoons blackstrap, 
one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon cinnamon, one half 
teaspoon cloves, one half nutmeg, flour to make a 
thick batter. Bake in two or three layers; put to- 
gether with a lemon filling and frost, if desired. 


- SPICE CAKE. 


Mrs. Featherston. 


One half cupful each of molasses, milk, sugar, but- 
ter, raisins or currants, two and one half cups of 
sifted flour, one egg, half teaspoon cloves, one of 
cinnamon, half teaspoon soda. Beat egg, sugar and 
butter together, add the molasses and milk, in which 
should be dissolved the soda, add the flour and spices, 
and finally the fruit. Bake in shallow pan in a mod- 
erate oven. This is a good cake without fruit. 


“LADY BALTIMORE?” (Good) 
Miss Bone, Hazelton, B.C. 


Beat half cup butter to a cream adding gradually 
one and one-half cups sugar. When very light, add 
three-quarters cups cold water, two cups flour. Beat 
well, and stir in half the beaten whites of four eggs. 
Have ready one cup of walnuts, cut into small pieces, 
flour them well, stir into the cake, add the remainder 
of the whites of the eggs, and one teaspoon baking 
powder. Bake in a moderate oven fifty minutes. Ice 
May preferably be baked in layers. 


SNOW CAKE (Delicious) 
Mrs. J. C. Glashan. 


Half pound butter, half pound sugar. Beat to a 
cream, add whites of six eggs beaten stiff, then a 
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Have stood the test of over half a century and 
are acknowledged to be the standard of purity 


and excellence. 


Note a few of our specialties: 


Zephyr Cream Sodas. Assorted Sandwich. 


Marie Lemon Sandwich, 
ocial Tea Reception Wafer. 
Imperial Wafer. Cheese Wafer. 

Water Ice Wafer. ‘ Apple Blossom. 


Christie Brown & Co. 


LIMITED 
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TORONTO AND MONTREAL, 
CANADA. 
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small teaspoon of baking powder in one pound arrow- 
root. Flavor with almond or Ratifia.. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 
Mrs.. A. Barclay; Chicago, 


Two-thirds cup grated chocolate, yolk of one egg, 
half cup sugar, half cup cold water. Cook until thick 
in a double boiler ; take from the fire and add two tea- 
spoons of vanilla. 

Set the above aside and proceed to make the cake. 

Cake :—Two-thirds cup butter, and one cup sugar 
(creamed), one-half cup sour milk, and one teaspoon 
soda (be sure and use this and not baking powder, as 
the latter is not as good), two eggs beaten together, 
two cups sifted flour (sift four times and be sure and 
dcen’t get too much in), pinch of salt. 

Mix first and second together and bake as a loaf 
cake or in two layers, with white icing. Ice all over 
with white icing. 


MOCHA CAKES. 
Mrs. A. McMillan. 


Make a good jelly cake—cooking the batter in a 
square pan (it cuts to better advantage than when 
cooked in a round one). When cooked and cold cut 
smali cubes (say about one inch in size), and butter on 
all sides with the following icing: 

One-quarter pound butter and three-quarter pounds 
pulverised sugar, one teaspoon extract vanilla, and o~ 
tablespoonful of cream, beaten to a cream (beat for 
about ten. minutes), then rol! each cube of cake in al- 
monds, which have been burnt without being salted, 
and rolled with a rolling pin. 

Note—During a sale in Winnipeg for the hospital, 
so much were these mocha cakes enjoyed that the 
Lieut.-Governor’s wife asked if she might buy the 
receipe. The young lady who had supplied these de- 
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licious cakes was glad to respond to the request, and 
sold a large number of the receipes. One of them 
reached Ottawa and was kindly given to ‘‘Bright | 
Ideas.’’ (Editor). 


WATER POUND CAKE. 
Mrs. A. Percy Mutchmor, Winnipeg. 


Half pound butter, one tablespoon lard, one pound 
sugar, four eggs broken in, and beaten, one at a time, 
one teacup warm water, one pound flour, two _ tea- 
spoons baking powder, half pound chopped walnuts, 
one pound seeded raisins. Bake in moderate oven. 


SURPRISE CAKES. 


Mrs:-C. €-Gummings.« 


One egg, one cupful sugar, half cup butter, one 
cup sweet milk, half cup currants, two teaspoonsful 
cream tartar, one teaspoonful soda. Bake in gem 
tins. 


WHEN BAKING POTATOES. 


Before putting potatoes in the oven to bake, grease 
them. The result will more than pay for the little 
extra trouble. When the potatoes are done, the skins 
instead of being thick and hard, as is usually the case, 
will be thin and tender, and the quality of the potato 
greatly improved. 


STUFFED POTATOES. 


Choose half a dozen round potatoes of equal size, 
wash them perfectly, chean and bake in the oven until 
sufficiently cooked. Cut each one in two, scoop out 
the interior carefully so as not to break the skin; beat 
it very smooth and light with salt and pepper and one 
- ounce of butter, also the yolk of an egg to every three 
potatoes; so if you take six potatoes use the yolks of. 
two eggs. If you have any cold meat on hand (cold 


veal, pork of lamb is the best), mince it finely and sea- 
son. Into the empty potato shells, put first a spoonful 
of the prepared potato, then a spoonful of the minced 
meat and then pile up with the potato, put a tiny bit 
of butter on top. Place in the oven and brown. Serve 
immediately with parsley on top. 


IMPROVES THE POPCORN. 


To pop corn that has become dry and hard, shell 
the corn and soak in cold water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes; drain off the water (have a very hot fire) and 
put in a small quantity of corn or your popper will 
overflow. The kernels will be large, flaky, tender and 
crisp. : 


THE COOKIES WON’T BURN. 


Keep your cookies from burning on the bottom. 
Turn the baking pan upside down and bake on the 
bottom of the pan and you will never do any other 
way. 


FRENCH RICE PUDDING. 
NMirsGw LP hings. 

Quarter cup rice, pint milk, two eggs (yolks and whites 
beaten separately), half lemon, quarter cup sugar, 
Put rice and milk in double boiler. Cook till tender 
Beat yolks of eggs, sugar, and grated rind of lemon 
together, add to rice. Beat whites of egggs to stiff 
froth, add two tablespoons powdered sugar, and juice 
of lemon. Put pudding in oven with meringue on top 
and brown. : 


A DAINTY AND DIGESTIBLE DISH FOR 
AN INVALID. 


Mrs. Parsons. 


To be easily digested, the white and yolk of an 
egg require quite the opposite treatment, as the yolk 


should be thoroughly cooked, and the white very little. 
To get this result separate the white from the yolk 
and drop the latter carefully into boiling water, cook 
ten minutes. Make a little drawn butter (two or three 
tablespoons for one egg) also a small square of toast. 
While the drawn butter is hot stir in the well beaten 
white of the egg. Place it upon the toast and grate 
the boiled yolk—like fine yellow flour—over the whole. 
The drawn butter should be well seasoned. 


MARMALADE. 
Mrs. W. Grier, Montreal. 


Six bitter oranges and six sweet oranges (cut fine), 
eight cups water. Boil two hours, then add _ fifteen 
pounds whites ugar, and boil until thick. 


TEAS 
Mrs. Wm. Ogilvy. 


If cold water is put on tea leaves and left all night 
or several hours, a delicious tea is made. It has not 
the unpleasant taste of tannic acid that tea made with 
boiling water often has. This tea may be served cold 
or heated as one wishes. 


A DAINTY WAY TO SERVE ORANGES AT 
A LUNCHEON. 


Cut off the tops of the oranges, scrape out the 
pulp, and draw a narrow ribbon through each top, 
passing the two ends through with a bodkin and knot- 
ing on the inside of the corners (drawing through the 
ribbon soils it). Tie a bow on top. Loosen the pulp 
of the oranges, using a silver knife, so it can be eaten 
with a spoon. Add a little sugar if necessary and a 
teaspoonful of sherry if desired. 


INDIVIDUAL PINE-APPLES. 


Cut small pineapples in two. Cut the ends so the 
pieces will stand straight. Cut out the centres and 
tear the pulp into pieces, then return it to the cups 
formed by the skins. Sweeten with powdered sugar, 
add a tablespoon of sherry. Let them stand a little 
while to extract the juice. Just before serving add a 
teaspoon of cracked ice to each cup. Serve as a first 
course at luncheon, or before the game at dinner. 


GOOD LEMONADE. 
Mis Roy: 


To do away with the necessity of squeezing lemons 
every time a glass of lemonade is wanted, just try the 
following : . 

Three and one-half pounds white sugar, and stir 
into it three pints boiling water, add juice of six lem- 
ons and one ounce tartaric acid. Bottle. This keeps 
for months. 


BABY’S FOOD. 


Mrs. Grier, Montreal. 


This food has saved several babies’ lives when 
given up by the doctors. Follow these directions :— 

Cook two teaspoons arrowroot, and one tablespoon 
of gelatine , in one pint of boiling water, add half pint 
milk, and one tablespoon of cream. Sweeten a little. 

The gelatine puts a coating on stomach and bowels, 
and the cream and arrowroot are nourishing. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COCK-TAILS. 
en Crs Cy, ; 

In the bottom of a glass pour a few drops of vine- 
gar. On top of this break a fresh egg, add a little 
salt and pepper and then again a few drops more of 
vinegar. It is difficult to swallow an egg whole usu- 
ally, but taking it this way it becomes a luxury. Many 
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The most popular high-grade Stationery for 
ladies and gentlemen, in the newest and most 
fashionable shapes and shades. 


It is put up in four of the most fashionabl 
Shades, White, Azurette, Grey and Mauvetta, 
Each shade can be had in the four most popular 
sizes, Countess, Octavo, Oxford and Royal, with 
either Wallet or Baronial envelopes to match. 
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of the young men in the States who just have lodging 
houses make their breakfasts of these cock-tails. 


TURKISH DELIGHT (Good) 
Mrs. Henri Roy. 


Eighteen sheets gelatine, two pounds granulated 
sugar, two and one-half teaspoons orange flower 
water, one teaspoon (half vanilla and half orange es- 
sence), juice of lemon. Pour two cups_ boiling 
water over the gelatine and after it is clear add the 
other ingredients and boil for eight minutes. Pour 
into soup plates, let stand over night, cut in squares, 
and roll in pulverized sugar. This quantity is sufh- 
cient to fill the bowl of four soup plates, so that by 
putting a few drops of different vegetable coloring in 
each plate, one batch will make a great variety. 


CARAMEL WALNUTS. 
Mrs. GisH: Thorburn, 


Here is a recipe for caramel walnuts. I am sure 
you yourself will be delighted with them when once 
you have made them. Carefully crack a half a pound of 
walnuts, and take them in halves from their shells, 
Grind two ounces of almonds, and put them and a 
quarter of a pound of icing sugar into a bowl; drop in 
the white of one egg (do not beat the white of the egg) 
with the sugar and almonds; mix together until it is 
the consistency of dry dough. The white of a small 
egg is enough, a large one is often too much, and this 
makes a difficulty; but if by chance you do get it too 
wet add a littke more sugar. Now take a bit the size 
of a small marble and roll it round, stick half a wal- 
nut on each side of it, and roll it round and smooth. 
Butter a plate. Put half a pound of sugar, half a 
teacup of cold water, and half a teaspoonful of cream 
-of tartar into a small saucepan, and boil it till it be- 
-comes thick; do not stir. To test if it is thick enough 
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put a little in a bowl of cold water; if it becomes hard 
it is ready. When sufficiently thick, draw the pan to the 
side, drop one of the prepared walnuts in, and lift it 
out quickly on to the buttered plate. You will be a 
very popular person with your friends when you have 
a supply of these delicacies on hand. 


POP CORN. 


Have you ever tried eating popcorn with ice cream? 
It is delicious—seems to supply just the little added 
something which is lacking. Of course, you do not 
butter or salt the corn. You will say that you have 
added one more delicious dessert to your menu: 


MAPLE ICING. 


Half a pound maple sugar, half cup hot water. 
Boil till it thickens, when a little is dropped into cold 
water. Cool slightly and pour over the well beaten 
white of an egg. Beat smooth and light and spread 
over the cake. 


CELERY CHEESE BALLS. 


Cream together equal quantities of Roquefort and 
cream cheese, moisten with cream and mix with it 
minced clery. Make into balls and chill in the re- 
frigerator. 


GRAPE JUICE (For Sacramental Purposes). 
Mrs. J. Thorburn. 


Ten pounds grapes, cover with water and boil till 
well crushed. Strain as for jelly; add sufficient water 
to make six quarts. To every quart of liquid add half 
pcund sugar, boil half an hour or less. Bottle boiling 
hot in hot bottles, cork, and seal with melted wax and 
resin. If preferred, gem jars may be used instead of 
bottles. . 
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TURKISH DELIGHT. : 
Mrs. Wm. Howe. 


Fourteen sheets gelatine, two pounds granulated 
sugar, five tablespoons orange flower water, one tea- 
spoon pure orange essence, juice of one lemon. 

Pour two small cups boiling water over the gela- 
tine, and after it is clear add other ingredients, and 
boil for five minutes. Pour into soup plates, let stand 
over night, cut in squares, roll in pulverized sugar. 
This quantity is sufficient to fill the bowl of four soup 
slates, so that by putting a few drops of different veg- 
etable coloring in each plate, one batch will make a 
great variety. 


PUFFED RICE CANDY. 
Mrs. W. D. Armstrong. 


One cup brown sugar, (good measure), half cup 
water, one tablespoonful vinegar, one pinch cream of 
tartar. Boil ten minutes. Add two tablespoonfuls. of 
butter and boil again till it will crack in cold water. 
Remove from the fire and stir in three cups of Puffed 
Rice. Stir quickly till the rice is coated, then spread 
on a buttered platter. Before the candy is quite cold 
mark into bars or squares, as desired. A chopping 
knife cuts easier than an ordinary knife. 
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1906 Pattern. 


The users of the ‘“‘DAISY’’ Boiler twenty 
years ago, are its best friends today. 

See that the name “‘DAISY”’ is on the 
Boiler, as imitations in appearance are in the 
market and many have been? deceived. 

Thousands of Boilers are in use in Canada, 
United States and Europe, Asia, and Oceanica. ‘ 

© 


Manufactured only by 


Warden King & Son, Limited 
MONTREAL. 
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A Chapter on German 
Cooking 


By Mrs. Otto Klotz. 
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CREAM SOUP. 





One quart of clear stock, 2 tablespoonsful of sour 
cream, I egg, a piece of toasted bread. Put cream 
and egg into tureen and beat well, have the stock 
boiling and pour over the cream and egg, beating 
briskly all the time. Season with salt and pepper, and 
a very little nutmeg; toast a piece of bread, which cut 
into little squares and add just before serving. 


POTATOE DUMPLING SOUP. 


Three large boiled and grated potatoes, 1 egg, 1 
tablespoonful of flour, 1 dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, some salt. Mix above ingredients thoroughly 
then drop teaspoonfuls of the mixture into clear, rich, 
boiling stock that has been seasoned to taste, keep 
boiling briskly till the dumplings come to the top. Try 
one first, and should the dumpling go to pieces when 
boiling, add a little more flour. Serve immediately. 


PICKLED VENISON. 


A 5 or 6 lb. piece of venison, the rump piece being 
the best, larded with strips of fat bacon, is put into 
a stone jar, with a handful of salt, an onion cut into 
quarters, a slice of lemon, 1 tablespoonful of whole 
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mixed spices, and enough equal quantities of vinegar 
and water to cover the meat, which is left in the pickle 
about 6 days. To cook, lay into an iron pot strips of 
fat bacon, into which lay the meat, 1 carrot, I onion, 
1-2 lemon, a few pieces of celery, a little parsley, pep- 
per and salt, add a little water and let stew three 
hours, turning the meat from time to time and adding 
a litthke water. In the last hour let the water all stew 
away and brown the meat nicely. After lifting the 
meat, make a gravy by adding some water, when boil- 
ing stir in a dessert spoonful of flour that has been 
stirred smooth with a little water. Just before serv- 
ing, add two tablespoonfuls of cream, (sour cream is 
best) which gives the gravy a rich color and delicious 
flavor. Strain and serve. 


GERMAN RAFFEE RUCHEN. 


One cake of compre:sed yeast, two pounds of flour, 
one cup of sugar,one teaspoonful of salt, seven eggs, 
one pint of warm milk, grated rind of one lemon, one- 
quarter pound of almonds. 

Dissolve the yeast in half cup of warm water. Sift 
the flour into a large bowl, make a hole in the center 
of the flour, and gradually pour in the warm milk and 
dissolved yeast, stirring in enough flour to make a 
soft batter. Now set in a warm place over night. In 
the morning cream the butter, to which add the eggs, 
qugar, lemon rind and salt; beat well, then add to 
the batter, mix thoroughly and beat with a large 
wooden spoon till the dough is quite smooth and 
loosens from the sides of the bowl. Set in warm 
place till it has risen to more than twice its original 
size. Flour the baking board, on which divide the 
dough into two parts (this makes two large cakes), 
each part is again divided into three parts, which are 
rolled with the hands into long strands, about two- 
thirds of a yard long. Have tins about twelve inches 
square, well buttered, lay the ends of three strands on 
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tin and braid loosely and form into circles bringing 
ends together, again set aside to raise, then brush 
with beaten egg and strew with almonds that have 
been cut lengthwise, and granulated sugar, and bake 
a golden brown. 


A FEW RECIPES OF SMALL GERMAN CAKES, 


VANILLA CAKES. 


Half pound of butter, ten ounces of flour, half 
pound sugar (powdered), half of a vanilla. bean, 
(grated). Cream butter and sugar, then add grated 
vanilla and flour, this makes a very dry dough, which 
is worked into marbles with the hands and set on tins 
and baked in a slow oven. If the oven is too hot they 
will spread, while if properly done they look like 
small white mushrooms, and are delicious. 


SPICE NUTS. 


Six eggs, one pound sugar, one pound flour, one- 
quarter pound almonds, one-quarter citron, rind of 
two lemons, one teaspoonful of cloves, two of cinna- 
mon, and a little grated nutmeg, juice of half a lemon. 

Stir sugar and eggs till light and foamy. Chop 
almonds, citron, and lemon peel quite fine in chopping 
bow!, then mix all the ingredients thoroughly. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, and bake. 


WHITE MACAROONS. 


One pound almonds, one pound sugar, two ounces 
of bitter almonds, whites of six eggs. Stir whites of 
eggs and sugar till very light, and sugar is all dis- 
solved. Blanch the almonds and grind them fine. 
Mix all together, then drop small teaspoonful on 
slightly buttered tins, and bake in moderate oven. 
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BUCK’S Happy Thought Range 


Insures good cooking. Good cooking insures happi- 
ness in the home. | 
The William Buck Stove Co., Limited, Brantford 
Eastern Agency: 422 St, Paul St., Montreal, Que. 
Agents 
McKinley & Northwood, Rideau Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
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CINNAMON STARS. 


One pound almonds, whites of seven eggs, one 
pound sugar, one tablespoonful ground cinnamon. 

Grate almonds on a fine grater, whip and stir whites 
of eggs and sugar, till very light, then add almonds 
and cinnamon. Take a piece of the dough on baking 
board, roll out about to half inch thickness, and cut 
out stars with a star shaped tin. Bake on buttered 
a11tS.. 


SHAVINGS. 


Yolks of eight eggs, one cup of thick sour cream, 
salt and flour. 

Beat yolks of eggs and cream, then stir and knead 
in as much flour as possible so as to make a very stiff 
dough. It is best done on the baking board, and 
should be worked and kneaded on the board till the 
dough is smooth and springy. Now take a pan of 
the dough and roll out as thin as paper, cut into strips 
about two inches wide and four inches long, and drop 
them into hot lard. They are cooked quickly and 
should be a delicate creamy. color. Skim them out and 
lay on brown paper, and sift fine sugar, to which has 
been added a litthe cinnamon, over them. 


SWEETBREAD SOUP. 


This is a very delicious soup but very little known. 

Boil a sweetbread about half an hour, or while it 
is quite tender, lay on chopping board and remove all 
eristle and skin, and chop very fine. Put a table- 
spoonful of butter in saucepan, in which brown slightly 
a tablespoonful of flour, add the chopped sweetbread, 
and stir briskly for a moment, then thin with the 
liquor the sweetbread has been boiled in, and enough 
clear broth to make about three pints. Have a beaten 
egg and some chopped parsley in the tureen, over 
which the boiling soup is poured slowly, beating the 
egg briskly all the time. 
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Drink 
Anglo-Saxon 
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Tea 
and Coffee 
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“Pot Pourri”’ 
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Note.—This last chapter was gathered during the 
holiday season, after the preceeding chapters had 
gone to press, consequently it was impossible to classi- 
fy the contents, so we present to you our holiday ideas 
uncer theename of ““Pot Pourri!” 


A HINT TO TRAVELLERS. 
Carl Ludwig, Montreal. 


The editor. of ‘‘Bright Ideas,’’ asks me for a hint 
on travelling that can be put to practical use. Last 
year a party in which my wife and self were included, 
left Montreal to spend the summer abroad. We were 
all on a friendly basis and it was a case of every man 
in the party taking out his purse for every arising 
expense. It certainly was both annoying and trouble- 
some until we came to the following understanding: 
Each morning a treasurer for the day was appointed, 
and each man of the party paid in a given sum. Our 
treasurer paid all expenses and at night gave an ac- 
count. If we had overdrawn, each one paid up his 
share, if money was over, it went towards next day’s 
expenses. One of our party showed such an aptitude 
for such work that we appointed him for the whole 
trip, and we all felt that this arrangement went far 
towards making our tour the pleasant one it was. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Best Home Magazine 


Only $1.50 a Year 
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We extend grateful thanks to the editor of 
this Magazine for a large number of our bright- 
este. .Geas.. 


The Phelps Publishing Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS MEN 


A man who never sees you has nothing to 
judge you by but the things which represent you 
—your Stationery, Booklets, Catalogues,, and 
other printed matter. 

Suppose you make up a collection of your 
printed matter and try to put yourself in the 
position of the man who never sees you. 

What would be the result ? 

We print your supplies so that the impression 
on “‘the man at the other end,’’ is even stronger 
than a personal visit. Try us. 


Esdale & Martin 


Printers and Bookbinders 
Telephone 745. 201 QUEEN STREET. 
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HOW TO TRAVEL. 
Agnes Laut. 


Our celebrated Canadian authoress ‘‘Agnes Laut,”’ 
was asked to contribute to ‘‘Bright Ideas’’ a ‘‘Hint to 
Travellers.’’ She writes: 

“‘I wish I could send you some ideas for your book. 
It would be a pleasure, but I am not a good person 
to write ‘How I.’ As for ‘Hints to Travellers,’—What 
other passport could there be, than the passport to all 
other avenues in life—common sense and the code of 
the lady. That is really all I know. If it’s any good 
Usenite:” 


SLIPPERY WALKS. 


The late Alexander Lumsden, whose home was one 
of the best kept in Ottawa, never permitted ashes to 
be spread near his house. When the sidewalks were 
too slippery for safety, a quantity of sand was heated 
and spread where needed. This immediately sinks 
into the ice and cannot be carried into the house, to 
the destruction of hardwood floors and dainty rugs. 


PACKING YOUR TRUNK. 
Aten Ce 


One of our Ottawa brides who made an extended 
wedding trip this summer was presented by a thought- 
ful girl friend, with innumerable pieces of cheesecloth, 
neatly hemmed, with which to pack the dainty gowns. 
It was found more satisfactory than the tissue paper 
and of course lasted for the whole trip, and after being 
done up they are ready for use again. 


GERMAN “KAFFEE KRAENZCHEN.”’ 


Mrs. Otto Klotz. 
As the word, Kraenzchen (circle or wreath) indi- 
cates, a ‘‘Kaffee Kraenzchen,’’ is a circle of from ten 
to twenty, usually more intimate friends, who gather 


The Copp Co’s Popular Fiction 


“DEARLOVE” 
By Mrs. Frances Campbell. 


Mrs. Frances Campbell’s little heroine, the girl Dearlove, 
is a fascinating person, who should win her way to the hearts 
of readers, even as a certain ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ did 
some years ago ; it is a delightful company of which Dearlove 
is the centre. Charming Frontispiece Portrait. 

Paper, 75¢. 5 _ Cloth, ‘$1. 25, 
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“KID McGHIikE-” 
By S. R. Crockett 
Author of ‘‘The Cherry Ribband,’’ 
‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet’’ etc. 

This is the story of the evolution-of the boy, Kid McGhie, 
from the lowest stratum of sinful, degraded, slum life to an 
honest Christian manhood. It is written inS. R. Crockett’s 
popular style. In the United States this book is published 
under the title ‘‘Fishers of Men.’’ Cloth only, $1.25. 





A New Canadian Novel 


“ON COMMON GROUND” 
By Sydney H. Preston 
Author of ‘‘The Abandoned Farmer.’’ 


‘fON COMMON GROUND”’ shows the humor and charm 
of Sydney H. Preston’s earlier works, but his new book con- 
tains a longer story, and it is marked by a prominent love in- 
terest. It centres about a gentle bachelor, who, in the pursuit 
of happiness retires to a small farm where he raises chickens 
and obtains his heart’s desire in an unforeseen way. The 
book is decidedly humorous. Cloth only, $1.25. 





Guy Thorne’s latest book 


“MADE IN HIS IMAGE’ 


Other books by this author are ‘‘When It Was Dark’* and ‘‘A 
Lost Cause.’’ 

‘*MADE IN HIS IMAGE,’’ Guy Thorne’s new book, deals 
with the struggles of two Oxford graduates for the ameliora- 
tion of the human race. Haxel believes in the incarnation 
and sees everything in the light of it, while Bosanquet is the 
high-minded sceptic. The .-strong dramatic scenes make the 
book a vivid and engrossing one. Cloth only, $1.25. 


THE COPP CLARK Co. Ltd., Publishers, Toronto 


fortnightly, with or without an object in view, such as 
charity, hospital work, reading, or as is more often 
the case, simply as a social gathering. A lady may 
belong to two or even three different Kraenzchen. The 
ladies gather at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
each bringing her work. Settling in merry groups 
about the room, or, if it is but a small gathering, they 
take places, quite informally, about the round table of 
refreshments, that is nicely decorated with flowers. 
Coffee and Kaffee Kuchen, of the latter there are many 
kinds, are served, and later ices and smail cakes, as 
well as fruits and wine. Some member kindly favors 
the Kraenzchen with music, and another reads a new 
and choice poem; each tries to do her share, and two 
hours of happy intercourse pass only too quickly. Af- 
ter deciding at whose home the next meeting shall be, 
adieus are said. 


FEEDING CHICKENS. 
John Gow, Berthier. 


Buy a small bone cutter, a small one costing $2.00. 
With this fastened to a board in the hen house or 
kitchen, all bones may be cut up into small pieces, and 
the chickens will eat every particle of it, thus often 
doubling the quantity of scraps, and besides furnish- 
ing a very desirable element in egg production. Raw 
bones or roast bones contain most nutrition. _ The 
entire carcass of a fowl may be used in this way, which 
otherwise would be almost entirely lost. 


TO PLUCK A FOWL (or chicken) EASILY, 
QUICKLY AND CLEANLY. 
eet Cr Wh, 








Tie feet securely—a little apart—and hang on a 
nail. Next scald with hot water and pluck. This 1s’ 
best done outdoors, and as the feathers are wet, no 
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WILL YOU ASSIST OUR HOSPITAL FUND? 
You can do so without costto yourself. 


The Publishers of the following list of Novels which comprises 
all the most popular fiction of 1905 and 1906, offer to contribute 
10 per cent. of the price of any book in the list on the following 
conditions. The books are procurable at all bookstores in Ottawa. 
When purchasing a book bring this advertisement and call your 
bookseller’s attention and all that is necessary is that he enters 
the title of the book thus sold and on December 30th, 1906, sends 
the list tous. A cheque ‘for 10 per cent. of all the sales thus 
made will be forwarded tt vie Hospital Treasurer. 


NEW FICTION 


The Truth About Tolma, by Bertha Runkles, cloth ...... 0000... $1 50 
First it-was Ordained, by Guy Thome, clothe = ee ae 125 
Lady Betty, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, cloth... 125 
Barbara: Winslow, by Elizabeth Ellis, cloth... 322 LPS 
The. Wheel of Lite; byy Ellen Glaszow. cloth. 2-25 eee 50 
Uncle. William, -bydennettescLeesccloti 2 916 eee ee e 1 00 
Pam-Decides,.by Bettina, Van Hutton. cloth, see eee ee aes 
Kenelin’s Desire,sby Hughes Cornelk. clothe.) eee 1250 
The. Wire Tappers;. by Arthur )Stringer cloth. 2. 2 ee 1°50 
sands ofaPleasure, py C.. YOURS. cloth. = =e ee 150 
My Friend the Chauffeur, by C.N. and A.M. Williamson, clh 1 25 
Pigs isiPigs, DyfElis Parker Butler clothe eee es 50 
Pam, bye BettinasV ant Hutton eeclot lh (20 eee eee ee eee IZ 
The Way of the Spirit, by Rider Haggard, cloth... 20. 125 
Phe Racecof Life, by.sGuy, Boothby, (cloth =. ee 125 
The Deliverance, by Ellen Glasgow, clothe... eee eeeeeeee 1450 
Art Thou;the Manweby Guy Burtonsecloth 22 2. a ee P50 
By the Good St. Anne, by Anna Chapin Ray, cloth... 1 25 
Cecilia’s Lovers, by Amelia A. Barr, cloth... oe f 50 
Frenchy, by William Sage, cloth.......... fee LB Aha. Snel ese oe peel iste ees A 
The Freedom of Life, by Anna Rayson Coll, cloth... T25 
Justin: Wingate, by John H. Whitson, cloth ..... 2.2.2... Kh ro) 
The Purple Parasol, by George Bar McCutcheon, cloth.......... Le25 
Ralph Marlow, by James Ball Naylor, clothuu.. rhe 
Jo's Boys, byi;Loulsa McAlcott cloth 2.5 tn tee eee 1 00 
Tom Moore, by Theodore Burt Sayre, cloth... ee ja!) 
Vigorous Daunt, by7AmbroserPrat(sclothse, oe eee ee 2 BEES 
The Work of Our Hands, by H. A. Metchell Keays, cloth pins 1825 


Where the Sugar Maple Grows, by Adeline M. Teskey, cloth 1 25 


All orders to be sent to any bookstore in Ottawa. 
The Musson Book Co., Limited, Publishers, Toronto 





undue mess need be created. This method permitting 
both hands at once. 


HOW SANTA CLAUS VISITS THE HOME. 
Miss Horne, Supt. 


Long before December, that month which brings 
to all children so much real joy, and to older people, 
tender loving greeting from many an absent dear one, 
the children of the Orphans’ Home in Ottawa are 
thinking of and talking about, dear old Santa. They 
sing of Santa Claus, and in their songs they tell him 
of the gifts that they should like. 

They draw pictures of him on the blackboard, in 
the school room, in which he is represented in various 
ways. In one picture Santa Claus is depicted filling 
up with oranges and candy the children’s stockings, 
which are hung up at the end of their beds to receive 
the good things. 

In another he is painted driving along his reindeer 
through the thick snow, his sledge laden on all sides 
with toys innumerable. 

Consequently as Santa is very fond of making 
glad the hearts, and of gratifying the wishes of good 
children, he makes a special visit to the Home early 
in the month, and holds quite a long consultation with 
the superintendent. He says that owing to the large 
number of children in the home he cannot possibly 
bring his gifts to them in the usual way, that is, down 
the chimney; but suggests calling to his assistance a 
very kind lady friend of his. This lady is extremely 
good, and enters most heartily into the work which 
Santa Claus gives her to do. 

She first asks the Superintendent the names and 
_age of each child in the home, and after making these 
and other inquiries, is able to form a very good idea 
of what each would like. With this list of names she 
goes to her several lady friends in the city and asks 
each one to fill a stocking for one child. Indeed so 


pleased are those ladies to take part in this good 
work, that more than one has expressed a wish to fill 
the stockings of these children. 

By Christmas eve all the stockings are filled and 
they begin to arrive at the Home, each one _ having 
written upon it, the name of the child for whom it is 
intended. 

The stockings and parcels (for some of the gifts. 
are too large to be enclosed in a stocking) are then 
placed in a room which the children are not allowed 
to enter until Christmas morning, after the usual 
morning’ prayers. 

The Superintendent and children, a merry, happy 
eroup, gather together in the room where the child- 
ren’s stockings are arranged, and each child receives 
his or her stocking. 

Then as the parcels are opened, I am sure Old 
Santa would indeed be amply repaid for all his trouble 
were he present to hear the glad shouts and exclama- 
tions of joy. 

Afterwards, for a moment, there is a solemn sil- 
ence as Santa Claus’ message is read, telling them 
about that best of all gifts which God gave to the 
world, even the gift of His own dear son Jesus Christ, 
bringing love and good will to all men. 


“A ROUND DOZEN DON’TS.”’ 
Mrs. Wm. Grier, Montreal. 


Don’t put corned beef, or pickled tongues to cook 
in cold water. Always cover them with boiling water, 
allowing three quarters of an hour to each pound of 
meat. 

Don’t forget to add a pinch of baking soda to your 
butter beans while boiling. They will be tender with 
very little boiling. 

Don’t cover ‘green peas while boiling, it detracts 
from their color. 
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Don’t put lettuce in your ice-box. Sprinkle — it 
well with cold water, wrap in paper, and place in a 
<ool room—it will keep for days. 

Don’t leave fish, pineapple, raspberries or any un- 
cooked vegetables in your ice-box. All these things 
impart a disagreeable flavor to butter and milk. 

Don’t wash silver in boiling water. It will soon 
look like pewter. 

Don’t be discouraged if your white porcelain sink 
is stained—use javelle water and it will look like new, 
and sweeten the drain pipes as well. 

Don’t put flat irons over lighted gas. Put an iron 
cover between, saving yourself the mortification of 
finding marks like iron rust on your best linen. 

Don’t forget that pillowcases made of circular 
cotton will wear twice as long, if you open the seam 
at the bottom and sew it the other way across, thus 
reversing the wear. 

Don’t neglect to make a cover for your mattress 
Wire springs soon rub holes in the very best ticking. 

Don’t rub soap on flannel. Dissolve the soap in 
hot water, wash well, and rinse in water the same tem- 
perature. 

Don’t destroy prescriptions. Sort out the effective 
ones, paste them in a book, marking what they are for. 
In these telephone days, it’s a saving of time to call 
up your chemist, give him the number of your pre- 
scription, and in five or ten minutes have it delivered 
at your door. 


NUT ROAST. 
(Nice for Lent). 


Miss Dunean, Los Angeles. 


Mix one cup walnut kernels, chopped very fine, 
with two cups bread crumbs, rolled fine, half teaspoon 
salt. Grate in a little nutmeg (less than one-quarter), 
put in one moderate size onion, chopped fine a dash of 
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red pepper, and a teaspoonful of butter ; mix thoroughly 

Put one teaspoon flour and one of butter into a 
frying-pan, mix until melted, pour in one cup sweet 
milk, and one and one-half cups water. When _ it 
comes to a boil, add mixture and stir thoroughly, then 
pour out in a dish, and stir in one tablespoonful lemon 
juice (or more), put in buttered baking pan, and shape 
as a meat loaf. Bake in a moderate oven from twenty 
to thirty minutes; garnish platter with parsley, and 
serve either with tomato sauce or brown sauce. 

If you wish to make croquettes, use only a little 
water with the one cup of milk. Shape as other cro- 
quettes... Fry. 


THREE MINUTE CAKE. 


When you have but a few moments to spare, and 
need a. cake, try this; it never fails: 

Go to your pantry and into your bowl put :—one- 
third cup soft butter, one and one-third cups brown 
sugar, two eggs, half cup milk, one and three-quarters 
cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder, half tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, half teaspoon of nutmeg, _ half 
pound of stoned dates, cut small, or half pound stoned 
raisins. Stir this all together for three minutes. Bake 
in a cake pan forty minutes. This also makes delicious 
little patty cakes. Ir ingredients are added separately 
the cake is a failure. 
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Kelsey Warm Air Generator, Patd. 


If interested send for ‘‘Kelsey Booklet’’ 


THE KELSEY SYSTEM furnishes large volumes of 
fresh, pure, properly warmed air, making it most san- 
itary and satisfactory. 


THE KELSEY SYSTEM assures proper, cleanly and 
economical warming with good ventilation. 


THE KELSEY SYSTEM is not any experiment. Six- 
teen years’ use having demonstrated its economy and 
efficiency. 


THE KELSEY SYSTEM is installed under the direc- 


tion of experienced and competent ‘“‘Kelsey Experts.”’ 


More than 30,000 Pleased Users. 


The James Smart Mfg. Co. Limited 
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